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‘The Letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth Life. 





Editorial 


“It ts very difficult for human beings not to influence each other; we are all 
links in a chain.” —OBSERVER’S CORNER. 

The College has passed that stage in its history when its founda- 
tions are still fresh in the memory of its youngest members. Even the 
building, which some of us still think and speak of as new, has been in 
use now for almost sixteen years. Although the College is singularly 
happy in still possessing many of its original leaders, yet it has lost some 
whose example and friendship were an inspiration to an older generation 
of students, and the memory of whose work must live for the benefit of 
the present generation and for many yet to come. Foremost among 
these is Sir George Grove, the first Director, to whose wonderful powers 
of organisation were added that personal charm and subtle sympathy 
which made him dear to all who worked with him and under him. His 
influence remains an integral part of our communal life, both in the actual 
routine of work and in the spirit of comradeship which prevails between 
teachers, students and the official staff. Those of us who were students 
a dozen or more years ago remember the pride and pleasure of a chance 
meeting at the College with Sir George Grove. He had given up his work 
then, but he was sometimes to be found in that most kindly of meeting 
places, Sir Walter Parratt’s room, or listening to an orchestral rehearsal 
in the old tin concert hall; and the student was happy who caught his 
smile and who was asked by Sir George about work and doings, and 
given a personal word of encouragement. Such memories may be slight, 
but they are real links with the past. Older Collegians have stronger 
ones, and some of them are to be told in the pages of the Sixth Volume 
of the Magazine, which begins with this issue. 

We hope that each number will contain an article on one of those 
who helped to mould the College and make it what it is, and that cach 
article will be written by a senior member of the College who worked 
in close personal touch with the subject of it. Such a series could begin 
with none but Sir George Grove, and no one could write of him with 
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more intimate knowledge and sympathy than Sir Walter Parratt, whose 
contribution is included in this number. We wish to thank Sir Walter 
most warmly for his very great kindness in preparing this delightful 
article for us. It is no easy thing, it is sometimes even painful, to dip into 
memory and to bring up images of the past, and Sir Walter has done it at 
a time when he is even more than usually busy, because of his friendship 
for all the Collegians who are readers of the Magazine. 

We have also to thank Messrs Macmillan & Co. most cordially for 
their very generous gift of the portrait of Sir George Grove which faces 
the article and which adds a special interest and value to the number. 
It is a particularly characteristic and charming likeness, and forms the 
frontispiece of the delightful Life of Sir George Grove, by Mr C. L. Graves, 
whom we also thank for his very kind help. 

It is pleasant to begin our new volume with feelings of gratitude 
for practical expressions of friendship, and a good deal of this gratitude 
will be found scattered through the pages of this number, especially 


on page 36, where a truly delightful instance of friendship is recorded. 


. ’ 
Director's Address 
“To everything there ts a season Satine to cvery purpose under heaven.” —ECCLESIASTES. 


I get rather uncomfortable about these addresses. It is quite right 
and proper to go on encouraging the assembled pupils to have an affection 
for the College and to feel proud of it, and to be proud of the share they 
may have in making it a place fit to be proud of. But it is liable to lose 
its force and to become monotonous by repetition. 

The situation is really rather awkward—for there always are a 
good number of new pupils to whom anyone in the Director’s position 
would want to say some essential things which he has said before to other 
pupils ; and there are some things which he would want to lay stress on 
which seem capable of being made emphatic only by being put in the 
same group of words. But if he does say the same things a few times over 
in the same words, that truthful Magazine comes along and puts the fact 
right under the eyes of such as can read, and their faith may be sorely 
shaken by being reminded that they have heard it all before. I might 
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shelter myself under the strange saying of Napoleon, that ‘ there is only 
one rhetorical figure of serious importance, and that is repetition.’ But 
I must confess that I have serious objections to repetition ; for it seems 
to me to weaken the case it proposes, and to substitute a mere formula 
for a group of living words. And, again, I do not want to imitate anyone 
more than I can help. For I am always trying to impress upon you the 
importance of finding out things for yourselves, and thinking for your- 
selves, and solving the problems you have to solve in your own way, so 
I should be stultifying myself if I tried to solve my particular difficulties 
by relying on someone else’s rules and expedients—especially as his 
circumstances may have been quite different. For instance, Napoleon 
was mainly occupied in exterminating somebody, and when people were 
exterminated one formula of words was quite as good for them as another, 
But we do not want to crush and exterminate, but to lift up each indi- 
vidual one in the College, and make every one as really fine and fit as 
possible ; and I have my doubts whether reiteration would be much use 
in that direction. 

The truth is that though there are certain things which stand out 
so conspicuously and apply to so many different types of humanity 
that they must inevitably be said again and again, yet, on the other 
hand, there are some subtle differences between any two situations 
which make it inevitable that what is said on one occasion is not com- 
pletely adequate on another. The fact is of such universal application 
that I may as well enforce it by an illustration. Some fifty years ago 
the Fellows of Eton preached sermons to the boys in rotation. They also 
had College livings in the country where they also preached to their rustic 
parishioners. One of the Fellows of my time, of an economical turn of 
mind, thought one of the sermons he had preached to his country parishion- 
ers would do also for the boys in chapel. So, without adequate fore- 
thought, he preached a sermon that had been delivered to his country 
folk, the gist of which was that it was very bad and wicked of them not to 
come to church on Ash-Wednesday. But Eton boys in my time had all 
to be in chapel on Ash-Wednesday, whether they liked it or not. So it is 
easy to imagine that they enjoyed that sermon hugely—it is unlikely that 
any sermon in the course of the year received such enthusiastic attention. 
I do not mean to suggest that the pupils of the present time are as different 
from those of previous times as Eton boys are from country bumpkins, 
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or that any hapless Director might fall into such a dismal swamp by re- 
peating injunctions or the outlines of an address given on another occasion. 
But I do mean that the human mind and human beings are so far influenced 
by their immediate circumstances and experiences that anyone who takes 
his responsibilities to heart must try to feel what things are apt to the 
particular occasion; and how the conditions of the immediate situation 
affect and colour the considerations which in one guise or another are 
always to the point. So I do not want now to spend much time in re- 
counting what things the College has just cause to be proud of in the 
immediate past. Partly because, as I said just now, it is liable to become 
monotonous, and partly because it appears to me we have never had 
better occasion to be pleased with College doings than we have just now ; 
so it would be superfluous. No doubt full-grown pupils expect me to dilate 
on the fact that our Patron’s Fund Concert last term was by far the 
most satisfactory we have ever given; and that it was so because that 
brilliant little fiddler Haydn Wood had provided for us such an interest- 
ing and genuinely enjoyable pianoforte Concerto, and that it was 
played with such wonderful sympathy and ease by Miss Ellen Edwards. 
[Let me tell you, in a parenthesis, that when the Concerto came 
under the consideration of the Advisory Board, who have to report on the 
quality of compositions sent in, the most efficient pianist among them 
said the Concerto was worth playing, but he thought it so difficult that he 
doubted if it would not be too much to tackle. The people who heard 
Miss Edwards play it, by heart, were quite unaware of its difficulty.] 
Then our full-grown and experienced pupils will perhaps expect me 
to dilate on the delightful Union At Home. Well, I will presently. 
They will expect me to dwell upon Dr. Walford Davies’s delightful new 
work called ‘Noble Numbers,’ which was produced at the Hereford Fes- 
tival. Well, I will say something on that score, too, presently. They 
will expect me to talk about the extraordinary number of our singers who 
have taken, and are taking, foremost parts at the provincial Festivals, 
and the singers who have taken part in the operas given at Covent Garden, 
and in the operas given by the Carl Rosa Company, and even by Mr Moody 
Manners, and about the engagement of our charming Irish lady, Miss Harris, 
by Sir Herbert Tree. But just because they expect it, it will be better 
not to lay stress on such things. It would be too obvious. I would rather 


take my cue from the somewhat insignificant fact that you have just come 
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back from a long holiday ; and from my interesting experience that some 
people are so engrossed in the special object of their lives, and in the College 
which gives them the opportunity to devote themselves to it with success, 
that they do not see much use in holidays. Of course it is very nice that 
College people should be so happy in their College work, and that they 
should be so absorbed in their special business that they should be com- 
paratively indifferent about anything outside it. But for once in a way 
I mean to emphasize the importance of things outside College work, of 
which our long holidays are symbolic. 

In the first place let me say that I believe it to be of the highest 
importance that you should enjoy holidays with all your might. It is 
of the greatest importance that people who make art the object of their 
lives should keep fresh and capable of enjoying all enjoyable things. No 
Institution of our kind can be expected to take first rank that does not 
concern itself with anything but its own particular business. If you con- 
cern yourselves only with just the limited sphere of your own personal work 
you only see a very small bit of life, and get but a very limited range of 
experience. You may sometimes see a man working furiously night and 
day to perfect himself in something for which he appears to have an aptitude, 
and, apparently, never going ahead at all. It really does happen some- 
times that the more a man works in a limited area the less he can do. It 
is not only that he needs change and relaxation, but that the conditions 
of life are so complicated, and reach out their tentacles in so many direc- 
tions, that if all things outside a man are shut out his character and dis- 
positions get stunted. Character begins with innate qualities, but it grows 
only by experience. Music, of all the Arts, touches most widely on things 
which are humanly interesting ; and if you shut out the knowledge of what 
is interesting in your fellow human beings, how is your art going to grow ? 
Art, like many other things, gets its food from outside, and it is a mistake 
to suppose it can feed exclusively on itself. And art is always interwoven 
with character, and we even have frequently to observe that character 


counts for more in the end than natural gifts of any kind, whether artistic 


or literary. And overmuch concentration in one direction has a tendency 
to lessen the finer qualities of character. Character comprises a vast num- 
ber of traits. One of the foremost is judgment, which is also one of the 
rarest and is not disposed to grow very luxuriantly under the pressure 


of profuse and prolonged doses of scales and Czerny exercises. Character 
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also includes steadfastness and honesty, spirit and endurance, openminded- 
ness and cheerfulness under all manner of varying conditions, and one of 
of its most important attributes is the capacity to enjoy. And the capacity 
to enjoy grows and gets finer with experience of really enjoyable things. 
Then, again, different attributes of character help one another. For in- 
stance, the capacity really to enjoy depends in a great measure upon 
judgment. Lots of people make a mess of their lives by not exercising 
judgment in the things they take as their enjoyments. Young people are 
not to be expected to exercise much judgment in such matters. They 
are sometimes so ready to enjoy that they take whatever comes, without 
any concern as to whether the enjoyable things are likely to last or lead 
to new and more enjoyable enjoyments. In that case, of course, holidays 
are very useful, as they keep people’s capacities for enjoying things out- 
side their special provinces in a lively condition, and give experience. If 
people make mistakes, that is useful, too. Tor those who have any sense 
at all can learn as much from making mistakes as from anything else they 
make or mar. 

When people get old and have had a lot of experience and think 
about it, they realize that enjoyments are the foodon which fruitfulwork can 
be done. I remember once being venturesome enough to say to the famous 
philosopher, Mr Herbert Spencer, that I had seen him a few nights before 
at rather a trumpery play ; to which he gave the solemn answer, ‘ I culti- 
vate amusements on principle.’ He had probably observed scientifically 
that his nature was in urgent need of such treatment. What he meant 
was that every hard worker has to keep his personal self fresh by some- 
thing which he can enjoy in some different manner from his own absorbing 
work. And if this is necessary for the philosopher it is very much more 
necessary for the musician. Of course, there are pleasures and pleasures ! 
The people who live for their pleasures altogether, and think they can en- 
joy things without work, generally end by being hopelessly bored. Their 
pleasures merely make them silly, and the sillier they get the more futile 
their pleasures become. 

But we come to the College with the intention of doing something ; 
and the people who have made up their minds to do something are in a po- 
sition of advantage, and may be hoped to be unlikely to choose forms of 
distraction which lead up to such distressing futilities as the giggling and 


guzzling which appear to occupy such a wide space in the lives of some 
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aimless people. People who address themselves to some definite work or 
other are more likely to choose enjoyments which are enhanced by being 
interesting, and in the very enjoyment lay the foundations of higher 
enjoyments ; and they can afford to choose their pleasures with growing 
judgment. Of course, different people have different ways of enjoying 
themselves. It is not given to all people to enjoy fine poetry, and the 
splendid records of human fortunes and misfortunes which make history, 
nor the subtleties of philosophy, or the fortifying certainties of science, or 
even the finer branches of fiction. But it is worth while for most people 
to try. The sphere of poetry lies very near the domain of music, and those 
who feed themselves upon it enhance their artistic outfit. And even those 
who cannot find enjoyment in literature can sometimes find it in great 
questions which exercise the public mind. If they cannot even do that, 
it’s better to play cricket and football and tennis and hockey, and do some 
of the thousand things which give health to body and mind than to think 
there is nothing outside their particular business. But, of course, I should 
be happiest when young people can find some of their greatest enjoyments 
outside their art, in things which build up their finer qualities of nature, 
of which reading is one of the most hopeful. 

You have some fine examples near at hand. Do you never observe 
how much higher and stronger the musicians stand who enjoy things 
outside their art? Think of Sir Walter Parratt, who gets through almost 
more musical work than anyone of our time, and see how vast his enjoy- 
ment of literature, and how great his knowledge of it is. How he has ab- 
sorbed it into himself and has the memory of it at command, and how it 
gives him a position of quite special delightfulness, even in the range of 
his Art. Think of Dr. Walford Davies, whose fascinating new work, ‘ Noble 
Numbers,’ I have already referred to, and realize that so much of the charm 
of his actual compositions lies in the cultivated mind which expresses its 
deep delight in the fine poems he selects and sets in such intimately inter- 
esting musical terms. Think of his delightful ‘ Nursery Rhymes ’ we had 
at the Union At Home, and realize that their freshness and point, and 
subtle quaintness, come from his having kept his nature fresh with the 
enjoyment of things outside his Art,—things which dive into the problems 
of humanity—even into the humanity of the babes! Think of the mu- 
sicians who have not been so fortunate as to have capacities for such enjoy- 
ments, and what a chance of widening their art they seem to have missed. 
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But, of course, there are times and seasons for everything. There 
are the times for holidays and the times for work—and, with some people, 
it is just as well the period of holidays is clearly defined. Though one may 
counsel the widening of outlook by every means possible, it will be worse 
than useless if it can’t be done without interfering with concentration when 
it is time for work. I know too well how difficult it is to prevent one 
interest interfering with another; and what temptations there are to 
drop a thing directly it gets wearisome or boring and take to something 
else. There are some natures which, when there is something which has 
got to be done, are driven by an almost imperious necessity to want to 
do something else. But one of the greatest secrets of making life worth 
living, and achieving something, whether in art or in business, is to develop 
the capacity to do a thing when it has got to be done. It sounds very 
simple, but human nature being what it is, it is not so easy to achieve ; 
and when people are inclined to give way to indolence or other lower 
impulses, they even sometimes persuade themselves that a thing has not 
got to be done when it has. So we must add the amendment that the 
secret is to see when a thing has to be done and then do it. Now that you 
have done with your long holidays, it is to be hoped they will bear fruit in 
making you enjoy work as much as holidays, till the time comes round 
for another spell of letting human nature have a fling, at Christmas time. 

But I began by saying that one of the uncomfortable things about 
these addresses is that one is so inclined to go on glorifying the College, 
and praising the way pupils build it up. So I may take the opportunity 
to lay stress on an exceptional aberration which occurred last term. We 
are all agreed that one of the most admirable of inventions is the Union, 
and that one of the most delightful functions of the year is its party. It 
is so splendid to see the gladness of old pupils coming together, and the 
pleasure past and present pupils show in each other’s society. And this 
pleasure was no doubt the cause of an occurrence which did not impress 
outside friends of the College very favourably. For it so happened that 
one of the most brilliant features of that last gathering was the performance, 
by Mr W. H. Harris, of a splendid Toccata and Fugue by J.S. Bach. And 
during the whole of that performance the audience talked at the top of their 
voices. As the music rose louder, the louder they talked, and when it was 
soft they contentedly continued their general conversation. A lady sitting 


next me, who is very fond of the College, exclaimed, ‘ What shocking 
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manners!’ For my part I felt that I might almost have been at a party of 
the smartest society. Ofcourse, ifit had been the smartest society it would 
have been only what one would have expected ; but one would have 
preferred that Smart Society (with its two big S’s) should have the mon- 
opoly of such manners. It certainly does not exist for the honour of music, 
but the College does, and it was pathetically comic to see human nature 
assert itself so perversely and so inappropriately. Yet I couldn’t help 
making excuses. After all, the company had only just come together ! 
They were so delighted to see each other! How could they break off their 
greetings in the middle to listen even to so brilliant a performer as Mr Harris 
playing so splendidly so splendid a work ? I am quite willing to share 
the blame. I ought to have foreseen that it was inevitable. Next time 
we must contrive something more appropriate—a barrel pianoforte, or a 
performing donkey, or a Music Hall turn might save us from being re- 
minded of smart society manners in inappropriate situations. It is that 
same story of a time and season for everything. And the performance 
of a noble piece of music at the College is of all things the most unsuitable 

occasion for talking it down. 

That I should lay so much stress on such a comparative trifle may 
suggest to you that I am hard up for a foil to alternate with the usual sub- 
ject of my discourse. You are quite welcome! I think intelligent people 
are generally the better pleased when the omission of things which are 
obvious serves as a compliment to their intelligence. 

To finish with, I should like to give practical endorsement of what 
I have said about holidays by proposing to you to compete for two prizes 
for the two best accounts of the two best holidays, by a senior and a junior 


respectively. 


As a result of the last announcement, we have the pleasure of publishing, 
on page 29, the capital essay called ‘ The Disintegration of a £5 Note,’ which 
gained the senior prize.—Editor. 
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Sit George Grove 
“ lis heart was as great as the world, but there was no room in it to hold 

the memory of a wrong. —EMERSON. 

The Editor of our Magazine asks me to write my recollections of 
our first Director. In view of the adequate and more than satisfying 
Biography of Mr Graves, this would seem to be superfluous and even im- 
pertinent, and yet if the fast vanishing friends of this remarkable man 
were cach to write their impressions some fresh idea might be given to 
present and future students who cannot have the inestimable advantage 
of his personal acquaintance. Nothing, of course, can record the varying 
voice, corresponding so exactly to every emotional change ; nothing can 
give the subtle alteration of his face when he was much moved. 

Invaluable as are Sir George’s voluminous writings on music and 
musicians, it is possible that they are of less importance than the driving 
force of his individuality, especially when, with Sir August Manns, the 
Crystal Palace was educating this country on the orchestral side. All this 
posterity may forget. 

With our present building Sir George was little connected. His old 
effervescent life had left him before we came here, and all his friends asso- 
ciate him with the old College—now the Royal College of Organists. None 
of us can pass that place without a vision of his face in the window at the 
right of the door ; one eye screwed up, writing hard with the aid of the 
other those innumerable notes and letters which flowed so inexhaustibly 
from his pen. Of these some hundreds are still preserved by me, and in 
my scanty leisure I have endeavoured to glance through them as a prepar- 
ation for this paper. They are still full of interest, and I could surprise and 
please many old students by these records of Sir George’s affection. 
The names of countless literary men are of constant occurrence, and it was 
not the least of Sir George’s benefits to our College that from the very 
first he gave to it a flavour of culture from which under the present headship 
it is not likely to depart. At this time it is noticeable, from some of the 
first scholars now on the staff, that this influence is still a living thing. 
Sir George and I used to exchange books, and now when I take up my 
favourite volumes I find, with a sort of pleasant shock, little marginal 
notes in his handwriting, illuminating always. We all know the passage 
in Lamb’s Essays :—‘ Lend thy books; but let it be to such a one as 
S. T. C. (Coleridge), he will return them (generally anticipating the time 
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appointed) with usury, enriched with annotations tripling their value.’ 

It was Sir George’s custom to recite some favourite poem at his 
addresses, and he occasionally overrated the capacity of a general audience. 
One instance was very noticeable, when he read ‘ How it Strikes a Con- 
temporary ’ in the hall of the Alexandra House. I was on the platform 
watching the unmoved faces of the vast majority. It was not merely 
literary taste which he endeavoured to cultivate. Often he would give 
odd pieces of advice as to the conduct of life. One instance comes to 
my mind in which a boy student appeared before him with a coloured 
shirt and a white collar—' My dear fellow, your collar is the top of your 
shirt, and they should be both of the same stuff.’ 

In these days when the graver emotions seem to be disappearing 
from the world, it is good to remember that awe and reverence were always 
ready upon fit occasions to be felt and expressed by Sir George. He 
was genuinely hurt if he noticed any flippancy in the conversation when 
the great composers were mentioned. This tendency does not diminish, 
and the cheap sneers which are in these days written and spoken about 
some of the monumental works which happen, for the moment, to be out 
of fashion, would have wounded him sorely. 

His musical equipment was curious and incomplete. I have never 
known any listener more deeply affected by music, and from the historical 
and literary point of view his acquirements were remarkable, but tech- 
nically he was not strong, and, oddly enough, he has been heard to say 
—in fact he said it to me—that false intonation did not much distress 
him. Nobody had a keener appreciation of a really good rendering, and, 
after all, it is not quite certain that the man constantly on the alert for 
wrong notes and faulty pitch gets as much pleasure out of the art as the 
less sophisticated amateur. It is not always good to have the machinery 
between you and the effect. 

Sir George and I travelled a little together, and Mr Graves has re- 
lated how we went to place a memorial brass in a little church near Inter- 
laken to record the fact that Mendelssohn went there to console himself as 
best he could for the loss of his sister by playing on the organ. It was 
a small one-manual instrument of poor tone, and it was with difficulty 
I could arrange the movements from Mendelssohn’s Sonatas which I 
was asked to play. We were alone in the church, and the occasion was 
quite unforgettable. Another day comes to mind when we roamed among 
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old Cinque ports, and I remember well the eagerness with which he pointed 
out in Winchelsea churchyard the tree under which John Wesley preached. 


It must be recorded that to the Royal College I owe this great 
friendship. One morning I received from Sir George a letter which amazed 
me much and which perplexes me still. It was to offer me a place on 
the staff of the College and a seat on the Board of Professors. I had never 
seen him or he me and to this day, I am unable to understand why I was 
singled out for this distinction. It was a sad time for us when we found 
that the work of the College was too heavy for our dear friend. The 
superannuated man was not a part that he could play with comfort. I 
will quote one letter written on the day he resigned. It would have 
been possible to make these memories much more interesting if I could 
have inserted some of the letters, but the best are almost too intimate 
for publication, and in looking them over I found that many were un- 


dated, some only gave the day of the week, scarcely any the year. 


Thursday night 
Dearest old P, 
I could not answer your dear note, but I was very grateful for it. 
I have been at College to-day and—cut the cable! However, this is no 
use, It had to be done. There was no alternative. 


a aK * * * * * 


Good-bye, dear old fellow, we will still enjoy one another, please 


God, for a few years. 
Yours ever, 


G. 


The last time I saw him was not long before the end. We walked 
around his little garden at Sydenham with linked arms. He was full of 
quotations, as usual, and I still hear the words in the tone of his voice. 


I feared I should never see him again, and I never did. 


Life is said to be a comedy to those who think, and a tragedy to 
those who feel. To Sir George it was both in full measure. He thought 
deeply on many things, his sympathies ranged over the whole gamut of 
emotion. His interests were co-extensive with humanity, more, they 
embraced life in all its forms. He could grieve over a felled tree or a 
decapitated dandelion. All who came into contact with him felt their 


sensibilities quickened for good. 
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These words are written mainly in the hope that they may persuade 
every student of the College to read the Biography of their first chief. 
They will find of him that the good was not interred with his bones! 


WALTER PARRATT. 


She RCM. Union 


“Once more on my adventure brave and new : 
Fearless and unperplexed,”’ 
—BROWNING. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING AND DINNER 

The Annual General Meeting and Dinner will take place on Thurs- 
day, January 13th, and the arrangements for both will be the same as 
last year, with the one exception that the General Meeting will commence 
half an hour earlier, in order to avoid the difficulties which some members 
experienced last year owing to the shortness of time between the close 
of the Meeting and dinner. The mecting will take place in the Con- 
cert Hall, therefore, at 4.30 p.m., and tea and coffee will be served 
from 3.30, in order to afford members a chance of meeting each other. 
The Business Meeting at 4.30 promises to be an important one, as the 
question of a Loan Fund is to be discussed, and the proposed scheme of 
rules drawn up by the Committee will be submitted for consideration. 
Members are already familiar with this scheme, as printed copies of it 
have been sent out with the Agenda paper. The subject of local branches 
of the Union will also come before the Meeting, and all members who are 
interested in either Loan Fund or Branches are earnestly asked to make 


a special effort to be present. 


The Dinner will take place at the Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly 
Circus, W., at 7.30 for 8 p.m., and the price of Dinner Tickets will be 
five shillings each. Every member is entitled to bring one guest, the price 
of guests’ tickets being the same as those for Members. Tickets to be had 
on application to the Hon. Secretaries. Members are most urgently 
requested to bring their invitation cards and dinner tickets with them 
for the two functions, as in the event of their being forgotten much delay 


is occasioned. 
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MEETINGS AT MEMBERS’ HOUSES 
During the past term three such Meetings have been held, the 
first being a delightful afternoon one, on Saturday, October 23, at 4 Lauris- 
ton Road, Wimbledon, by kind invitation of Miss Katherine Everett. 


The Programme was as follows :— 


SONATA in A major for VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE Ob ie César Franck 
Mr JACKSON BYLES, Mr WILLIAM MURDOCH. 

{ a. Wiegenlied .. Mabel Saumarez Smith 

Soncs .. oe ..4 0. The Shepherd Boy’ s : Song Maisie Hope Harrison 
if c. A Fairy Boat ae Mabel Saumarez Smith 

Miss TILLY BODYCOMBE, 
Ar THE PIANO we aa a Miss ALICE IBBETSON, 

a. The Leadsman’s Song 30 Ruth Aitkin 

b. The Stone .. a6 Maisie Hope Harrison 

c. The Hag .. Ag 5 Marion Scott 

Mr J. K, IRELAND, 
Ar ‘rit Prano +s oe oe Mr ERIC GRITTON. 
Duo in E minor for Two PIANOFORTES .. te Si C. Hubert H. Parry 


Miss HELEN BOYD, Miss EMILY DAYMOND. 


The second Party took place on Monday evening, November 29, 
at the Studio, 3 Perham Crescent, West Kensington, by kind invitation 
of Miss Nina Lomax, and proved a very enjoyable occasion. Miss Gladys 
Coppin was unfortunately provented from singing owing to illness, but 
Miss Margaret Champneys very kindly took her place at a few hours’ notice. 
Also, Mr Alan Taffs was to have played his own compositions, but un- 
fortunately was ill, and Miss Edwards most kindly played them instead 
of him, at very short notice. 


The programme was as follows :-— 


Trio in E flat major, for VioLin, VIOLA AND PIANO... nc Mozart 
Miss GLADYS RAYMOND, = Miss REBECCA CLARK, — Miss ELLEN EDWARDS. 


SonGs .. a0 .. @ Wonne der Wehmuth ae os Beethoven 
b. WHeimliche Aufforderung .. ee R. Strauss 
Miss MARGARET CHAMPNEYS. 
Av tint PIANO “s on or Mr HAROLD RHODES, 
PIANO SOLOs .. Ge On Three Fantasias a ae J. Alan Taffs 


Miss ELLEN EDWARDS. 


The third Party was given on Thursday evening, December 16, 
at 92 Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, W., by kind invitation of Miss 
Marion Scott, when the following delightful programme of music was 
enjoyed. 

6. Romance in F major, Op. 118, ue 5 a 


c, Capriccio in C major, Op. 76, No. 8 
Mr JAMES FRISKIN. 


a, Capriccio in F sharp minor, Op. 76, No. 1 Brahms 
PIANO SOLOS .. 
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f a. Im wunderschénen Monat Mai .. Schumann 
P Aus meinem Thranen spriessen .. 
NGS .. ec BG . Seo : 2 
Sones i Wenn ich in deine Augen seh 0 
6. Die Mainacht ae as oa 23 Brahms 
Mr SPENCER THOMAS. 
AT THE P1aNo 3 a 50 Mr WILLIAM MURDOCH 
SonaTa in E major, Op. 109, for PIANOFORTE .. AG vs Beethoven 


Mr JAMES FRISKIN. 


QUARTET in B minor, Op. 16, for PIANO AND STRINGS .. we Thomas Dunhill 
1. Allegro 
2. Adagio non troppo 
3. Scherzo—Vivace 
4. Molto lento, e serioso: Allegro moderato 


Mr THOMAS DUNHILL, Miss JESSIE GRIMSON, = Mx FRANK BRIDGE, 
Mr EDWARD MASON, 
ELECTION TO GENERAL COMMITTEE 
Mr Walter Butler has been elected to fill the casual vacancy on 
the Committee caused by the retirement of Mr E. B. Farrar. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 
The annual list of Members’ names and addresses will be published 
during the Easter term, and the Secretaries will be very grateful if Mem- 
bers will kindly assist them to make the list accurate by notifying all 


changes of address as early as possible. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
The Hon. Treasurer and Secretaries will be glad if those Members 
who have not already paid their subscriptions for the current year, or 
who are in arrears, will kindly forward the amount due as soon as 


possible. The amount is :— 


For persons actually pupils in the College, and for two 
years after they shall have ceased to be pupils .. 3/- 


For all other persons Be no Ap Ag ee 45] = 


Marion M. Scort, 


A. BEATRIX DARNELL, 


Hon. Secretaries 
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College Concerts 


—“ Let some one sing to us; Hghtlier move 
The minutes fledged with music.—TENNYSON. 


October 2rst (Chamber) 
1. Quartet for STRINGS, in C major, No. 20 (op. 54, No.2) .. Ae Haydn 
1. Vivace. 2. Adagio, 3. Menuetto, Allegro. 4. Finare, Adagio, Presto. 
E. MURIEL PICKUP (Exhibitioner), a.r.c.m. 
ELSIE AVRIL (Exhibitioner), REBECCA CLARKE (Exhibitioner), ELLEN BARTLETT (Scholar) 


2. SONGS ae fens LID ELeOrDS tare ae Franz 


b, Pastourelle, ‘Menuet de Martini’ Weckerlin 
MURIEL PRICE 
3. Piano Soto bo .. Sonata in G major ore ae Clementi 
Allegro, Adagio maestoso. Allegro con spirito. 


GLADYS SLADE (Clementi Exhibitioner), a.r.c.m. 


4. ORGAN SOLO on .. Finale to Sonata, Psalm xciv. 6 Reubke 
CYRIL B. MAUDE (Scholar) 


5. SONGS “0 .. @ Heimliche Aufforderung 
b. Wiegenliedchen R. Strauss 
c. Nichts 
IRENE ROBINSON (Scholar) 
6. Trio for PIANO, VIOLIN AND VIOLONCELLO, in C minor, op, IoI.. Brahms 
1, Allegro cnergico. 2. Presto non assai. 3. Andante grazioso. 4. Allegro molto. 


WILLIAM MURDOCII (Scholar), PHILIP LEVINE (Scholar), CEDRIC SHARPE (Scholar) 
Accomranist—WILLIAM MURDOCH (Scholar) 


Novenrber 3rd (Chamber ) 


1. Quinrer for CLARINET AND STRINGS, in B minor, op. 115 ar Brahms 
1, Allegro. 2, Adagio. 3. Andantino, Presto non assai, ma con sentimento. 4. Con moto. 
HAYDN DRAPER (Scholar), THOMAS PEATFIELD (Scholar), DOROTHY DEVIN (Scholar) 
REBECCA CLARKE (Exhibitioner), CEDRIC SHARPE (Scholar) 


2. AIR ate we an O del mio dolce ardor oe 48 Gluck 
JESSIE HILL 
a. Preludium 
3. VIOLONCELLO SOLO b. Sarabande Bach 
c. Bourrées I. and II. 
From Suite No. ILI., in C major, for Violoncello alone. 
CEDRIC SHARPE (Scholar) 
4. SONGS we ae .) @. rage 
b. Auftrage  .. os Ac Schumann 
VIOLA TREE (Exhibitioner) 
5. Pi1ANo SOLos .. a. Prelude in G flat, op. 23, No. 10 Rachmaninoff 
b. Toccata, ‘ Dans le Desert,’ op. 15 Paderewskt 
ARTHUR OUSELEY NORMAN (Scholar) 
6. CANTATA .. ae ae Schlage doch .. ss 30 30 Bach 
(With accompaniment of Strings and Bells) 
EDITH LEITCH 
7. Quarter for StriNGs, in E flat minor us as Tschatkowsky 
1. Andante sostenuto, Allegro moderato, Andante sostenuto. 2. Allegretto vivo e scherzando. 
3. Andante funebre e doloroso ma con moto. 4. FInave, Allegro risoluto. 


E. MURIEL PICKUP (Exhibitioner), THOMAS PEATFIELD (Scholar), 
REBECCA CLARKE (Exhibitioner), CEDRIC SHARPE (Scholar) 


Accompanist—WILLIAM MURDOCH (Scholar) 
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November r6th (Orchestral) 


I. OVERTURE oye ae -. Manfred .. aye os Schumann 


2. La Damoiselle Elue .. at C. Debussy 
(The Blessed Damozel) 
For Ladies’ Voices and Orchestra. 
Solos :—DORIS SIMPSON, a.x.c.M., DORA ARNELL, Avro. 


3. CoNCERTO for VIOLIN, in D major .. 5 as 5 Tschathowsky 
x. Allegro moderato, Moderato assai. 2. CANzONETTA, Andante. 3. Finazs, Allegro vivacissimo. 


DOROTHY DEVIN (Scholar) 


4. SUITE ad ae .. Impressions of Italy .. are Charpentier 
1. Sérénade. 2, Ala Fontaine. 3. A Mules. 4. Sur les Cimes. 5. Napoli. 


Coxpuctor—SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD, D.C.L., M.A., Mus, Doe. 


November 2gth (Chamber ) 


I. QUARTET for STRINGS, in C minor, op. 18, No. 4 °.. re Beethoven 
x, Allegro ma non tanto. 2. Andante scherzoso, quasi Allegretto. 3. Menunrro, Allegretto. 
4. Allegro. 


LEONARD CARRODUS (Scholar), ANTONIO PIEDRA, FRANK BRIDGE, 
CEDRIC SHARPE (Scholar) 


. . My Heart’s in the Highlands 
2. SONGS ot oH puenondnncht a: pee Schumann 
BEATRICE DEW, 
- 2 a. Romance Mélancolique .. MacDowell 
3. VIOLONCELLO SoLos a4 b. Humoreske .. ae a Franz Neruda 
ELLEN BARTLETT (Scholar), 
4. SONG ai ave .. O Vision Entrancing .. Se: Goring Thomas 
IVOR WALTERS (Scholar), 
5. ORGAN SOLO .. Toccata and Fugue, in D minor (Dorian) .. Bach 
ALBERT MIDGLEY (Scholar). 
a. Farewell  .. ae a Caracciolo 
6. Sones 2 By “* 16. O Mistress Mine .. 30 Roger Quilter 
H. MARIE WRIGHT. 
7. QUARTET for PIANO AND STRINGS, in A major, op. 26 oe ar Brahms 
1, Allegro non troppo. 2. Poco adagio. 3. ScneRzo, Poco allegro. 4. Pinar, Allegro. 


JOSEPH TAFFS (Scholar), EUGENE GOOSSENS (Scholar), REBECCA CLARKE (Exhibitioner), 
ELLEN M. BARTLETT (Scholar), 


ACCOMPANISTS— 
CONSTANCE STOCKBRIDGE, WILLIAM MURDOCH (Scholar), MARY D, PEARSON. 


December 8th (Chamber ) 


I. Quartet for STRINGS, in G major, No. 17 .. on ee ae Mozart 
1. Allegro vivace assai. 2. Menurrro, Allegro, 3. Andante cantabile. 4. Molto Allegro. 
THOMAS PEATFIELD (Scholar), EUGENE GOOSSENS (Scholar), REBECCA CLARKE (Exhibitioner), 
ELLEN M. BARTLETT (Scholar), 


a. Wonne der Wehmuth a5 -+ Beethoven 
b. Er der Herrlichste von'Allen -» Schumann 


MATILDA BODYCOMBE. 


2. SONGS on ae 


3. SONATA for PIANO and VIOLIN, in G major .. ae 50 Evic Gritton 
(First Performance) (Student) 
1. Allegro moderato. 2. Molto vivace e scherzoso. 3. Larghetto. 


4. Allegro risoluto—Larghetto—Allegro vivace. 
ERIC W. GRITTON, a.r.c.m., (Mendelssohn Scholar), GIULIETTA MOTTO (Scholar). 
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4. SONGS za a bc Weihnachtslieder .. ae ote Cornelius 
ESIE WEBB (Scholar). 
5. P1ANO SOLO ne .. Ballade in G minor, op. 23... 0 Chopin 
BERTHA NOTTINGHAM (Scholar). 
fa. Vergiss mein nicht.. ae an Bach 
Or ONGe sie i ** \b.  Vorschneller Schwur ae 56 Brahms 
MARGARET CHAMPNEYS. 
7. SeExteT for STRINGS, in G major, op. 36... is a6 os Brahms 
1. Allegro non troppo. 2. SciuteRzo, Allegro non troppo. 3. Poco Adagio. 4- Poco Allegro. 


KE. MURIEL PICKUP (Exhibitioner), a.t.c.a. ELSIE AVRIL (Exhibitioner), FRANK BRIDGE, 
REBECCA CLARKE (Exhibitioner), CEDRIC SHARPE (Scholar), ELLEN M. BARTLETT (Scholar) 


Accompanists—ALICE COTTON a.n.c.m. WILLIAM MURDOCH (Scholar). 


December rath (Orchestral) 


I, OVERTURE ies oe Ilying Dutchman .. oc ae Wagner 
2. SONG on FA .. Wolfram’s Address (Tannhduser) 46 Wagner 
GEORGE BAKER (Scholar). 
3. Concerto for CLARINET AND ORCHESTRA, in A major A on Mozart 
1, Allegro, 2. Adagio, 3. Roxpo, Allegro. 
HAYDN DRAPER (Scholar), 
4. SCENE an 40 ac .. Ave Maria ee OF Max Bruch 
FLORENCE BARROW, a.r.c.m. (Exhibitioner). 
5. Sympnony, No. 7, in A major, op. 92 a0 ne Op Beethoven 
1, Poco sostenuto, Vivace, a. Allegretto, 3. Presto, 4. Allegro con brio. 


Conpucror—Sir CHARLES V. STANFORD, D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc 


She Patron’s Fund 


The following is the programme of the 13th Concert, given at 
Bechstein Hall, on December 13th, at 3 p.m. 


1. Music Porm (op. 25) for Piano, Two VIOLINS, VIOLONCELLO, 
CLARINET AND HORN Ernest Austin 
Miss ROSALIND BOROWSKI, Mr. THOMAS F MORRIS, Mr. HERBERT KINZE, 
Mr. IVOR JAMES, Mr. HAYDN DRAPER, Mr. FRANK PROBIN. 
2, SONGS a ae -. @ So gentle seems my lady Felix H. White 
b. Celestial love 
c. Rose kissed me to-day 
Mr, SPENCER THOMAS. 
3. PiANororTE Sotos . .. a. Reflect dans l’Eau .. xe .. Debussy 
o, Serenade. 50 ait Schubert-Liszt 
Mr. [OAN LLOYD-POWELL. 
4. SONGS ic os .. Sutherland Song Cycle.. G. Molyneux Palmer 
Mr, JAMIESON DODDS. 
5. Quarter for STRINGS, in E minor me ae Percy E. Fletcher 
THE ENGLISH STRING QUARTET (Messxs. THOMAS F. MORRIS, HERBERT KINZE, 
FRANK BRIDGE anp IVOR JAMES). 
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6. Soncs 50 sis -- @. To Music 
6. A Moonlight Night 
c. A Morning Song .. a York Bowen 


Miss MARIE WADIA, 


7. PHANTASIE TrIO, for Piano, VioLIN and VIOLONCELLO .. E. Douglas Tayler 
In G minor, Op. 4 
Mr. ERIC GRITTON, Mr. THOMAS PEATFIELD, Mr, CEDRIC SHARPE. 
AT THE Piano .. or Sc Mr. F. A. SEWELL anv tur COMPOSERS, 


She Royal Collegian Abroad 


“We bring you news. 
Forgive our sudden entry ; the great door 
Was open, we came in to seek a face.”-—YEATS. 


Mr Nicholas Gatty’s Comic Opera, in one Act, called Duke or Devil, was 
successfully produced by the Moody Manners Opera Company, at Manchester, on 
December 16th, and we hear excellent accounts both of the intrinsic merit of the 
work and of its reception. The libretto by Mr Ivor Gatty is full of delicate 
humour, which is heightened by very charming music; and the most distinctive 
feature is the importance of the part played by the chorus, and the vivacity of the 
music written for it. We sincerely hope that Mr Manners will bring 
Duke or Devil to London shortly. 

* * ” 

Mr Algernon Ashton was married to Miss Ethel Clara Hale at Hampstead, 
on December 18. We offer our hearty congratulations and good wishes to 
Mr and Mrs Ashton. 

* *" *” 

We have received an unusually large number of accounts of concerts in 
which Royal Collegians took part in London and the provinces, and even further 
afield, in Germany and in S, Africa, all of which show, not only that members of the 
College are doing musical work of sterling quality, but that such work receives the 
appreciation it deserves, both from experts and from the public in general. Amongst 
recent London concerts we notice those of the Solly Quartet given at Bechstein Hall 
during the autumn. The programme for November 29 was a particularly enter- 
prising one, and contained a Sonata by Roussel, a quartet by Ravel, and a trio by Max 
Reger. The members of this excellent organization are Mme, Solly, Miss Sybil 
Maturin, Miss Bertha Tressler and Miss Margaret Izard. 

* * *” 

The Walenn Quartet are giving a series of pleasant concerts at /Zolian Hall. 
On November 19 they introduced a miniature suite in four movements, by Dr. 
H. Walford Davies, called ‘‘ Peter Pan.’ Its mingled gaicty and wistfulness give it 
a special charm, and it was so heartily applauded that one movement, ‘ Peter's 
Glad Heart,’ was repeated. Another Quartet, that of Mr Charles Jacoby, has 
given three admirable concerts of classical chamber music at Hampstead. Mr 
Jacoby and the other artists who played with him (Messrs Frank Bridge, E. Tom- 
linson, W. E. Whitehouse, C. Darbishire Jones, etc.) fully maintained the high 
reputation which these concerts have held for many years. Yet another party of 
players, the Norah Clench Quartet, of which Miss Lucy Stone is a member, have 
again given a series of concerts this autumn, On November 9 they played Mr James 
Fniskin’s Pianoforte Quintet, with the composer at the piano. 

* * * 
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Miss Audrey ffolkes gave a very successful concert at the King’s Room, 
Broadwood’s, on Wednesday, November 24, when she was ably assisted by Mr 
Harold Samuel, Mr George Baker and the Holland Quartet, of which she is a member. 
The programme included César Franck’s Sonata for violin and piano, songs by Sir 
Hubert Parry, Dr Somervell and Mr Harold Samuel, and two violin solos by Mr Frank 
Bridge. These last, especially the ‘ Moto perpetuo,’ were admirably interpreted by 
Miss ffolkes, 

* * * 

Miss Lucy Polgreen gave an excellent pianoforte recital at Bechstein Hall 
on November 5, when she played works by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, Gla- 
zounoy, and others. Mr Felix Norman Salmond, who gave a violoncello recital at 
the same Hall on October 28, played Beethoven’s Sonata in A major (op. 69) and 
Schumann's Concerto in A minor with all success. 


* * ” 


Miss Sybil Keymer gave a violin recital at Steinway Hall on October 20. 
She played a delightful ‘ Fantasie Romantique,’ by Mr Percival Garrett, who was 
the pianist on this occasion, and she was enthusiastically received by a crowded 
audience, The recitations of Miss May Belcher were warmly applauded. Another 
violinist, Miss M. M. Gordon, gave a concert at the Salle Erard on December 9. 
Her playing, with Miss Ellen Edwards, of Brahms’s Sonata in A, for violin and piano, 
and of two movements of Mendelssohn's Concerto, gave great pleasure. The songs 
of Mr H. B. Curling, who was accompanied by Mr Walter Butler, added interest 
to a charming concert. 

* * * 

In former numbers of the Magazine we have mentioned the excellent series 
of Chamber Concerts given each season at St. Leonards by Miss Annie Kenwood, 
and this year's programmes fully maintain the high standard. Amongst the compo- 
sitions performed are :—Beethoven's Trio in B flat, Brahms’s Sextet in B flat and 
Piano Quartet in A major, Mozart's Quintet in G minor, clarinet Trio in E flat, duet 
for violin and viola and Dvofik’s Terzetto, Op. 74. Miss Kenwood and the artists 
who played with her, many of whom are Royal Collegians, are indeed doing a fine 
work. Mr John Groves, the violoncellist, is arranging concerts on similar lines at 
York. Miss Grace Groves and Mr Ernest Farrar took part with the concert-giver 
in the one of November 26, at which some new songs by Mr Farrar were produced. 
Mr Farrar’s ‘ Rhapsody’ for orchestra, ‘The Open Road,’ was produced at the 
Leeds Municipal Concert of December 4. The musical critic of the Yorkshire Post 
speaks of its ‘irresistible lilt,’ its ‘melodic charm and tenderness of feeling.’ 

* * * 

Miss Goldie-Baker’s playing at Rochester on November 10 of Mr Coleridge 
Taylor's ‘ African Dances’ is very highly spoken of, and another violinist, Miss 
Mlorence Woolland, acquitted herself admirably in Max Bruch’s Concerto in D 
minor, No, 2, which she played lately with Dr Weelkes’s Orchestral Society at 
Plymouth. 

* * * 

Beethoven's overture ‘ Leonora III.’ and Tchaikovsky's fifth symphony were 
played by the Berks Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Mr W. H. Phelps, on 
November 3. The fact that Mr Phelps’s players can tackle such works successfully 
is evidence of patient and efficient work. Another enterprising orchestra is that 
conducted by Mr Noel Hope at East Grinstead, which played Schubert’s Symphony 
in B flat, at a concert on December 8; on this occasion the violin solos of Miss 
Avice Sealy, another Collegian, were much appreciated. 


* ~ * 


We are glad to hear of the success of Miss Marjorie Adam, who is on tour 
with Miss Marie Brema as solo pianist. There is equally satisfactory news of Miss 
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Alice Moffat, who is touring as principal soprano in Mr Frank Curzon’s comic opera, 
“The King of Cadonia.’ (No. 1 Company). 
* * * 


A very interesting entertainment was given at the Lecture Hall, Wimbledon, 
on December 15, under the able direction of Dr Coleman Young and Mr Bernard 
MacDonald. Scenes from the ‘ Tempest,’ and ‘ Twelfth Night,’ were given, with some 
Elizabethan madrigals and tunes arranged for the flageolet, viola d’amore, serpent 
and spinet by Dr Coleman Young, who played the last-named instrument. Solos 
on the recorder, an almost forgotten instrument, were admirably played by Mr 
Monk, a former R.C.M. scholar. Mr St. George’s playing of the viola da gamba and 
Mr T. E. Condon’s cadenza on the serpent to one of the preludes, delighted the 
audience. 

* * * 

It is pleasant to hear that Mr James Friskin’s Piano Quintet (which was 
first played at a Broadwood concert two seasons ago) is to be performed in Cologne 
shortly. We understand that the Directors of the Ton-Kiinstlerverein, at one of whose 
concerts it is to be given, specially desired an English composition, 

* * * 


Collegians will be glad to hear that Miss May Harrison has played in Berlin 
this season with very great success, and her work has received exceedingly favourable 
notice in the leading papers, including the Vosstsche Zeitung, the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, the Allgemeine Musik Zeitung and the Berliner Morgenpost. In especial, her 
playing of Brahms’s Violin Concerto seems to have aroused well-merited 
enthusiasm, 

Though London has been the loser by Miss Olive Blume’s absence, it is a 
pleasure to know that she is warmly appreciated in Johannesburg. On September 5, 
at the first concert of the Johannesburg Symphony Orchestra, she played Saint 
Saens’s Concerto in G minor for piano so brilliantly that her audience would not 
be content till a part of it had been repeated, We have also heard with pleasure 
of Mrs Deane’s successful concerts at Grahamstown, and we thank her heartily for 
the letter which we publish below. 

CLOVELLY 
GRAHAMSTOWN 
Carr CoLony 
November 22, 1909 
(St. Cecilia's Day) 
DEAR Mr Epitor— 

I am writing to tell you and fellow-Collegians that in future my home will be 
in Johannesburg, Transvaal, whither we are departing next month. Now, Johan 
nesburg is a place which a great many people visit, and I want to say that if anyone 
should come out from the College, or members of the R.C.M. Union, my husband 
and I will be delighted to welcome them at our house, and to do what we can for 
them. I know that people on tour are often somewhat lonely, especially in a big town, 
and it is such a pleasure to us to see friends from England. Mr Deane has just been 
appointed organist of St. Mary’s Church, Johannesburg, which is the pioneer church 
of the Rand and the Parish Church—so to speak— of Johannesburg ; so that the 
post is a very important one. After sixteen years as organist of the Cathedral here, 
Mr Deane is looked upon as quite an ‘ institution,’ and there is a great outcry at his 
departure, but we feel that the possibilities of the Rand are go great that we must 
go and try to do the best we can for music up there. We have no settled address 
yet, but ‘c/o St. Mary’s Church’ will find us at present. 

I will try, later on, to write to the Magazine about Johannesburg and life there 
—it may be of interest. We are so horribly sorry to leave our pretty home here 
(which some of the Collegians have seen), but we hope to make as pretty a one up- 
country, and we are taking a great many of our treasures. A friend suggested our 
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going up in two ox-wagons with our pianos, and then we could practise every day 
whilst the oxen ‘ outspanned,’ that is, are unyoked to have a feed and a rest. It 
would be glorious; but from the fact that the distance is little under a thou- 
sand miles, and that an ox-wagon travels at the rate of two miles an hour, and not 
at all in the heat of the day, it is rather impossible. I wish I could take the Collegians 
for an ox-wagon picnic—it is the jolliest thing possible. We take plenty to eat and 
drink, a large kettle and sundries, either walk to the rendezvous or rumble along in 
the wagon ; the ‘ boys’ light a fire (we always manage to find plenty of material) 
between a Druidical arrangement of stones to prevent setting the veldt or bush alight, 
and rig up notched sticks to hang the kettle from; then we cook our coffee, often 
mutton chops and roast potatoes. After lunch there is nothing to do but to read 
a book, enjoy the sun and the scenery, and be generally lazy till tea-time. Later, 
on we jolt, or walk, home, absolutely refreshed in mind and body. 

To-day, I suppose, you have a fog in dear old London. Here it is warm, sunny 
and perfect, and every garden a blaze of spring flowers! Still, as I have been teaching 
harmony to the youthful mind, I have not had time to go out to enjoy it, and now, 
as I am giving a party to-night, and must go and make the ‘ trifle,’ cut sandwiches, 
ctc,, and, next, do some ‘ technique,’ for I shall be expected to play, I must not 
write more, 

With love to the College, and wishing I could come to the next concert, 

Believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
GRacr DEANE. 
(Grace Batchelder) 
al * * 
Mr [Edward Mason's Choir is rehearsing the following works :— 
‘On Time '—by Nicholas Gatty. 
‘Sir Patrick Spens’—by A. Herbert Brewer. 
‘Bon Bon’ Suite—by S. Coleridge Taylor. 
* * * 

Miss Elsie Foster is now a teacher of singing on the staff of the Conservatoire 
of Music at Newcastle-on-Tyne, of which Mrs Lindsay Forster, another Collegian, 
is the head. Mr Harold Rhodes has been appointed assistant music-master at 
Lancing College. 


OBITUARY 


We much regret to record the death, on November 27, at Polesworth Vicar- 
age, of Mr George Edward Case, the well-known trombone player, He was 
connected with the College for many years as a Professor, and at the time of his 
death he was writing a history of the trombone, the materials for which had been 
collected during the last twenty years. It is pathetic that he should not have lived 
to complete a work which was so much a labour of love, and for which he had so 
patiently prepared. 


Rucken 


“The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended. 
WoRDSWORTH. 


Simplicity at times can be more impenetrable than the greatest 
complexity ; it creates an enigma by its very lucidity, which evades solu- 
tion by presenting no apparent point for enquiry. Even so, Mozart’s 
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music often fails to be understood at the present day, by reason of its very 
simplicity and candour. The twentieth century looks back proudly along 
a hundred years of progressive endeavour, and pronounces Mozart to be 
“a mask of a man,’ while his works are described as artificial, complacent, 
and little better than so many cast-off ‘symphonic baby shirts.’ 

While it would be pitifully foolish to deny the progress music has 
made, in that expansion of means which Mozart himself would have been 
the first to hail with delight, it would also be pitifully foolish to lose touch 
with one of the rarest geniuses the world has known, through what is, after 
all, largely a matter of misunderstanding. For the fact is too often dis- 
regarded that the equipment a musician brings to his art is dual—his own 
personality, and that wider spirit of the age in which he lives; and it is 
absolutely essential to know both before his work can be fully understood. 
Mozart has, unfortunately for all concerned, been more frequently inter- 
preted by the spirit of his century than by his own personality, though it 
is just this personal comprehension which comes nearest to our hearts ; 
or, if he has been interpreted by it, he has been interpreted backwards, 
from end to beginning, instead of the more natural way, from beginning to 
end. People persist in thinking of him as a mature composer at six ; at one- 
and-twenty they expect from him the worldly wisdom of middle age, and 
when, at thirty-five, he dies, they round him off into a classic, and are 
done with the matter. Everything is judged by this, the man in the child. 
But would it not be truer to recognize first the child himself, and then the 
child developed to manhood ? Few things can be more charming or sug- 
gestive in this connection than the story Marianne Mozart told of her 
brother when he was seven, and which Otto Jahn repeats thus in his 
biography. 

“During the journey ’ (that of 1763-6) ‘he had amused himself by 
constructing an imaginary kingdom, which he called Riicken ; it was in- 
habited by children, of whom he was King, and his invention of fresh 
gifts and qualities for his kingdom and subjects was inexhaustible. So 
vividly was it impressed on his imagination that he made a servant, who 
was something of a draughtsman, draw a map of it, to which he supplied 
the names of the places.’ 

The pretty story gives a strange insight into the child’s mind, tender, 
ideal, and imaginative, beguiling the tedium and hardships of a long jour- 


ney by a fairy kingdom into which he could retreat at will. And this 
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glamour of enchantment must have been greatly heightened by the un- 
usual, fairy quality of the district in which he had his birth. The fantastic 
mountains round Salzburg, shaped for poetry rather than grandeur, with 
ever changing gleams of sun and rain among their deep woods and rock 
masses ; the emerald plains at their base ; the swift river Salzach, flashing 
through the medieval town, with quaint houses or gardens on either bank ; 
and dominating all, the great Castle, grim and vast, high on its rocky 
hill, watching the wooded slopes of the Capuzinerberg, away across 
the river. The very house in which the Mozarts lived seemed built 
for romance, with its dark staircase, low-ceiled rooms, and pleasant 
windows looking across the Getreidegasse to an alley-way ended by build- 
ings, where, beneath an arch, was a glimpse of flying green water—the Sal- 

zich on its course to the Inn and mightier Danube. 

The magic of such surroundings could not fail to colour a child’s 
mind, and to a child, as to a poet, there is no great distance between Fairy- 
land and Heaven. One merges to the confines of the other, in the calm 
region which men dream of at sunset and sunrise, where lies the 

‘dim, green, well-beloved isle,’ where 
“God leans His hands out of the sky, 
To bless that isle with honey in His tones ; 
That none may feel the power of squall and wave, 
And no one any leaf-crowned dancer miss 
Until He burn up Nature with a kiss.’ 

While farther still, beyond, and more beautiful than all, lies that 
vaster region, ‘ the ultimate outpost of Eternity’; ‘haunted for ever by 
the Eternal mind,’ and illumined with a radiance which is neither of the 
sun nor moon, 

Mozart was a poet from his cradle, singularly sensitive to all such 
impressions, and as he exchanged the years of childhood for those of matu- 
rity, he still kept something of a child's heart. His music became to him 
his ‘ Riicken,’ that fairy kingdom, full calm and exquisite, into which he 
could retreat at will, a refuge from the toils and sorrows of that longer 
journey which ends only in the grave. That he could write with great 
power of dramatic or personal emotions when he chose is proved by his 
operas, or such an intimately tragic work as the Fantasia in C minor for 
pianoforte, but for the most part he preferred to leave all thought of the 
disappointments, shortcomings, and overstrain that marred his later years, 
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gladly forgetting the poignant knowledge when he crossed the boundaries 
of‘ Riicken.’ To him the clear cut forms and subjects he handled possessed 
the symmetric beauty of flowers or rock crystals—fit objects to adorn 
such fairy territories; and when the sense of sorrow became too heart search- 
ing to be left outside, he accepted it as a noble companionship that led 
him among the outposts of Eternity. What he saw then, he wrote into 
certain of his works—things impossible to convey in speech, things not 
even possible of appreciation by all men, perhaps, but which Schubert 
knew when he declared he heard ‘ the angels singing ’ in Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony, and which Brahms probably was thinking of when he said 
“Nowadays we cannot hope to write as beautifully as Mozart did; we 
can only try and write in his spirit.’ 

His spirit—herein lies the enigma for many modern musicians. 
That he should have deliberately preferred these things in music to the 
strife, sorrow and passion which are a common heritage of humanity, seems 
a strange predilection to an age which delights in personal emotions and 
realistic impressions ; but it is explainable by that wonderful homing- 
instinct, to be observed in most minds of surpassing genius, whereby joy 
is apprehended as the true end of man. 

For the rest, Mozart was content to use such technical methods 
as were already known, though he brought to everything he touched a 
perfection of workmanship which it is difficult to surpass, even at the 
present time. Nor, by this contentment—(partly temperamental, partly 
induced by the eighteenth century spirit)—was he leaving unfulfilled those 
things which the ultimate progress of music required of him, since he 
wrote at a time when harmonic form was still new enough to need repeated 
expositions under its clearest aspects, before it could become familiar to 
the thoughts of all men. As Sir Hubert Parry tells us, ‘ Mozart prepared 
the way for Beethoven in those very things which at first sight seem most 
opposed to his practice. Without such education the musical poems of 
Beethoven must have fallen on deaf ears.’ 

Viewed thus, Mozart is seen to be neither a fop nor a formalist, but 
a true-hearted artist, who gave to music the all absorbing devotion of his 
short life ; one, who, like Purcell, is still capable of becoming ‘ to all Lovers 
of Music, a real Friend and Servant’ across the dead centuries, when con- 
sidered with sympathetic intelligence ; one who can still show his friends 
Riicken, and the greater things beyond. 
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With this vital gift to succeeding ages, his music may yet count 
for much in the inner history of man, while what it meant for himself can 
best be understood through his own words written to a friend; ‘ When 
and how my ideas come I know not, nor can I force them. Those that 
please me I retain in my memory, and am accustomed, so I have been told, 
to hum them to myself. If I continue in this way it soon occurs to me how 
I may turn this or that morsel to account. . . . . . All this fires 
my soul, and provided I am not disturbed, my subject enlarges itself, be- 
comes methodized and defined, and the whole, though it be long, stands 
almost complete and finished in my mind, so that I can survey it like a fine 
picture, or a beautiful statue, at a glance. Nor do I hear in my imagin- 
ation the parts successively, but I hear them, as it were, all at once. What 
a delight this is I cannot express. All this inventing, this producing, 
takes place in a pleasing, lively dream. But the actual hearing of the 
whole together is after all the best. And this is perhaps the best gift 
I have my Divine Master to thank for.’ 

Marion M. Scotr 


Zoatman’s Song. Venice 


Sing, now the scarlet sun, 

Near his vanishing, 

Hears from shining tower and dome 
Tangled bells that ring. 

Every boatman cease to row, 
Sliding past San Lazzaro. 


There, where pointed cypress trees 
Guard the long red wall, 
Dreamers at their altar stand, 
Praying for us all. 

Burning oleanders blow 

All about San Lazzaro. 


Mary keep our yellow sails ! 
Out of darkening seas 
Come we to the hush and cool, 
Under broad plane trees. 
Rich with scent the night winds go 
Laden, from San Lazzaro, 

12, (& C 
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Jhe Disintegration of a £5 Vote 


“Then follow you, wherever hie 
The travelling mountains of the sky, 
Or let the streams in civil mode 
Direct your choice upon a road ; 


“ For one and all, or high or low, 
Will lead you where you wish to go ; 
And one and all go night and day 
Over the hills and far away!" 
R. L. STEVENSON, 

Thanks to the kind offices of a friend, I was fortunate enough to 
secure last year a free return passage to the Continent, and having for some 
time been anxious to show the Germans how to speak German, I gathered 
together all available funds and landed, one horribly wet morning, at 
Ghent, with £5, which was to spin out as long as I could make it. My 
first day on land other than British was by no means re-assuring, the wel- 
come being an extremely wet one, and owing to this and to sundry remi- 
niscences of discomfort on the preceding day, my opinion of Ghent up 
to noon was distinctly libellous. By noon, however, the sun came out 
and everything was changed. The blue sky brought out the colours of the 
buildings, and an exceedingly pleasant afternoon was spent in the quaint 
streets of the historic old city. 

Evening saw me well on my way to Brussels, and after a 
journey through flat yet interesting country, I found myself outside 
the fine Gare du Nord, wondering how on earth I should reach the 
pension of which I had the address, without indulging in the luxury 
of a cab. After spending five minutes of strenuous endeavour 
in composing a suitable question, I boldly marched up to a gendarme and 
let it off at him. Therewassome satisfaction in finding one’s self understood, 
but this quickly disappeared when he launched into directions, whilst I 
stood and wondered. Luckily he happened to point up the Boulevard, 
and after thanking him politely I pursued this direction until I had re- 
covered sufficient confidence to try again. This time I was more fortu- 
nate ; the gentleman addressed spoke a little more slowly, and thus enabled 
me to learn sufficient to take me to the house. The next day was well 
filled up, and as the sights in Brussels are situated conveniently close to 
one another, I think I saw most of them; the contrast beween the 


modern and magnificent Palais de la Justice and the old but very beautiful 
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Hotel de Ville being extremely interesting. Were the difficulty arose of 
not knowing what to ask for to eat, and—considering my teetotal principles 
—to drink ; I certainly swallowed some strange liquids. 

Previous to my departure I had determined to trust mostly to my own 
legs to get me from place to place after leaving Brussels, but what with 
fecling so horribly out of it with the language, and the cheapness of railway 
travel in Belgium, I changed my mind and took train to Cologne. Finding 
that I could rent a room here for a week, I settled down for that time, and 
in spite of some wretched weather, had plenty to fill up my stay. Diissel- 
dorf well repaid a visit, with its fine buildings and splendid thoroughfares, 
not to mention the literary interest in a glimpse at the house once occupied 
by Heine, Another day full of enjoyment was spent amongst the Seven 
Mountains, where I succeeded in attaching myself to a German grand- 
father, aunt, and three youngsters, who conducted me safely and slowly 
(the Grossvater being stout) to the summit of Petersberg. As I felt energetic, 
[bade good-byeto them there, and set off to climb as many of the others as 
my time would allow, and managed to get on the top of five out of the 
remaining six, finishing up with the splendid Drachenfels. Whilst on one 
of the summits I struck up acquaintance with two young German artizans 
carrying out the old-fashioned German idea of the Wanderjahr ; spending 
the winter in some town, working at their trade, and using their savings 
during the summer in wandering about the country. In this manner they 
had seen the greater part of Germany, and were very keen to come over 
to London and see our Houses of Parliament. 

Much time was taken up in seeing Cologne thoroughly ; the many 
beautiful churches and the magnificent ‘Dom’ were fascinating. Here, 
too, I saw for the first time the beautifully laid-out streets occupying the 
site of former fortifications, which form quite a feature of the Rhine towns. 
The opera opened the day before my departure, and I had the great pleasure 
of witnessing a performance of Falstaff, which had been the College 
Opera in the preceding January; this was quite a treat. After leaving 
Cologne, three or four days were spent on foot along the Rhine, calling first 
at Bonn, the birthplace of Beethoven, then Coblentz. From Coblentz to 
Bingen is a glorious stretch, forming a succession of wonderful pictures of 
the river and its banks, with every now and again some craggy knoll 
crowned with the ruinous monuments of a bye-gone age, recalling the 


romantic legends associated with Rhineland. From Bingen I walked 
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through the fertile ‘Rheingau’ to Wiesbaden, with its famous springs, 
then on to Maintz, where I spent several hours in the fine museum, very 
rich in traces of the Roman occupation, some of the piles used by the 
Romans in building a bridge across the Rhine at Maintz being amongst 
the number, and also a somewhat gruesome collection of Roman skulls. 

A short railway journey brought me to Frankfort, and here I settled 
down for a week, finding it a perfect mine of interest. I happened to arrive 
when Wagner’s Ring was being presented at the Opera House, and was 
thus enabled to see splendid representations of Rheingold, Walktire and 
Siegfried. One had, of course, to pay a visit to Goethe’s house, also to the 
old Town Hall, with its banqueting hall, dating back, I believe, to the time 
of Charlemagne. I made an excursion to the Feldberg, supposed to be 
the rock on which Briinnhilde was found asleep by Siegfried, on which 
I walked through miles of pine forest without mecting a soul. The last 
day of the week I spent in Heidelberg, seeing the famous castle and every- 
thing else worth seeing. The red sandstone of which the castle is built is 
not, to my mind, suitable for a ruin, which somehow one feels should be 
grey: I felt quite annoyed about it. Nevertheless, it is very beautifully 
situated ; it commands the town, which appears to be squeezed in between 
it and the hills on the opposite side of the Neckar. 

I was very sorry not to be able to stay here longer, but as my money 
had reached the state when it would take me all I knew to get back, I set 
off on my return journey. From Maintz I came through to Rotterdam 
by the boat, and thus had another opportunity of seeing the Rhine 
scenery, this time coming down the stream. We had some interesting 
companions, one being a social democrat, and we heard a good deal about 
this movement before we arrived at Rotterdam. I had only a few hours 
here before leaving for England, and I must admit that I was very keen to 
be off, the return home making a fine finish to the most interesting, in- 
structive and happy holiday that I have ever had. 


JOSEPH KK. IRELAND 
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Essay in Musieal Xistory (Part I.) 
(THE DIRECTOR'S PRIZE) 


Music in England from the time of the Revival of the Art after the Wars of 
the Roses (about 1476) till the Accession of Charles |. in 1625. 


“So many men with such various tntentions, 
Down the past ages, must know more than this age! 
Leave we the web its dimensions!” 
—R. Brownina. 
Judging {from the flourishing condition of music in the time of 
John Dunstable, it might have been inferred that England had taken her 
place at the head of the forward movement and would continue to hold it. 
Possibly such would have been the case had not unforeseen circumstances 
arisen which checked the progress of artistic culture in England and re- 
moved the centre of activity from our country to the Netherlands. 


The chief cause of the decline of activity was the outbreak of the 
Wars of the Roses, which occasioned a time of great distress and trouble 
in England, completely adverse to the development of the artistic life of 
the nation. But after the Wars were over, and the country once more 
settled down, musical interest began to revive again, and the improved 
state of affairs, which began to be manifested in Edward IV.’s reign, con- 
tinued until finally the culminating point in the country’s musical history 
was reached in the years which saw the close of Elizabeth’s reign and the 
opening of that of James I. At first progress was slow; there were no 
composers of note during Edward IV.’s reign, the signs of change being 
mostly noticeable in the musical arrangements of the Court. The first 
mention of the Chapel Royal occurs in this reign, when it is included in 
the expenses of the household, and George Tetzel comments on the fine 
singing of the sixty members. 

Richard III. also worked up the music of the court, and gave 
directions to a member of the Chapel Royal ‘ to take and seize for the King 
singers from all the churches and colleges in the realm.’ So it would seem 
that he also was anxious for the improvement of the art. Therefore, 
although the reigns of Edward IV. and Richard III. were not specially 
remarkable as times of great musical activity, at any rate on the part of 
composers, yet the national taste was being trained and cultivated, and 
this time was preliminary to the glorious time so soon to come, and there- 
fore valuable. 


With the accession of Henry VII. a change began to take place. The 
Tudors, of Welsh descent, were an exceptionally musical family and 
therefore were inclined to give their support and influence to all kinds of 
art. Henry VII, had an orchestra and large musical establishment com- 
posed of all kinds of players. Then composers began to bestir themselves 
and the germ of sound musical purpose is found in the works of Fayrfax, 
Sheryngham, Phelppes, Newark and Turges, although the standard of 
composition was not very high as yet. Dr Robert Fayrfax, the most 
important of this group, was a musician of some importance. He started 
as a singer at St. Albans, and probably held the post of organist in that 
Abbey. 

In 1502, Princess Elizabeth of York paid a visit to the town and 
Fayrfax wrote an anthem in her honour, for which he was paid the sum of 
20s. He took the degree of Doctor of Music at Cambridge in 1504 and 
at Oxtord in 151r. A manuscript bearing his name is now in existence, 
containing 3-part secular songs by Bannister, Newark, Turges and himself. 
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In passing, it is very interesting to compare the state of music in 
England at this time, the latter half of Henry VII.’s reign, with the corres- 
ponding state under John Dunstable’s leadership. Material for the com- 
parison is furnished in the case of Dunstable’s contemporaries by the 
Old Hall manuscript, which contains specimens of ecclesiastical compo- 
sitions, including an excellent example by Henry VI.; and in the case 
of the early Tudor composers, by the large choir book, dating somewhere 
between 1490-1504, which is still preserved in the library of Eton College. 
This choir book contained originally about one hundred compositions, 
including examples by Fayrfax, Gilbert Banaster and Richard Davy. 
Unfortunately only about half the number are now extant. Comparing 
the two MSS. it will be seen that the English school, while having made a 
relatively small advance in technique since the time of Dunstable, had 
considerably altered in the character of its compositions. Unlike the 
contemporary Netherland composers, Okeghem for example, they used 
neither clear harmonic progressions of chords, nor passages in canon or 
fugue. However, a fairly clean counterpoint was still retained. 


On the accession of Henry VIII, the small beginnings of the previous 
reign began to develop into definite activity of a very vigorous nature ; 
the King himself was a composer of some talent, his style—in accordance 
with his personality—hearty and thoroughly English in character. The 
Venetian ambassador of that time paid the following tribute to Henry 
VIII.’s musical abilities ; he says ‘the King spoke French, Latin and 
Italian, played well on the lute and vergil, read at sight, and drew a bow 
better than anyone in England.’ In this reign the bass voices of the 
Chapel Royal were specially noted for their fine quality. 


At this point the history of music and the history of the Church 
became closely interwoven ; for upon the transition from Roman Catholi- 
cism to Protestantism in England depended the advancement or retro- 
gression of our church music. It will be remembered that Spain being the 
ally of England, Prince Arthur married Catherine of Arragon, and after 
his death Henry married his brother’s widow. The split which occurred 
between Henry and Catherine was one of the most effective influences 
in bringing about the Reformation in England. Fortunately the trans- 
ition was very gradual, and there were no attempts at innovation, the 
grand music of the Roman ritual remained in use in the Reformed Church : 
and thus what might have been a catastrophe to the interests of art was 
happily avoided. Many of the best composers gave their services and 
abilities to the formation of the new liturgy without actually abandoning 
the old Church themselves. The most noteworthy composers of this period 
were John Taverner, John Redford, Robert Johnson, John Sheppard, 
Robert White and Christopher Tye. 

John Taverner was organist of Boston, Lincoln, and afterwards of 
Christ Church, Oxford. He was imprisoned on suspicion of favouring the 
Reformation, but escaped burning by the intervention of Wolsey in 1533. 
His compositions consisted chiefly of masses and motets. 


Redford was organist and almoner of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1491- 
1547, and composed organ music and motets. His anthem ‘ Rejoice in 
the Lord alway ’ is well-known and used at the present day. 


John Sheppard was organist of Magdalen College, Oxford. Robert 
White was organist of Ely, 1562-67, and is supposed by some to have been 
organist of Westminster Abbey about 1570, although no record exists of 
this fact in the registers. One of his compositions ‘ Lord, who shall dwell’ 
is preserved in Burney’s History. 
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The last named of the group was the most important. Christopher 
Tye was organist of Ely, 1541-1562, also music-master to Edward VI. 
He started his career as a chorister of the Chapel Royal, of which chapel 
he later was a gentleman, and took his Musical Bachelor’s degree at 
Cambridge in 1536. Probably he is best known by his quaint setting of 
the Acts of the Apostles, the first fourteen chapters of which he first turned 
into verse and then set to music. The music is superior to the poetry ! 
One of the quaintest of the verses, and typical of the whole, is subjoined :— 
‘Tt chanced in Iconium 
As they oft times dyd use, 
Together they into dyd cum 
The Sinagoge of Jues.’ 
Tye was apparently greatly valued in England, for in a play written 
by Samuel Rowley appeared this phrase :— 
‘“FEngland one God, one truth, one doctor hath 
For Musicke’s art, and that is Doctor Tye.’ 


To him Anthony Wood attributes the recovery of church music, 
which had been so nearly ruined at the time of the dissolution of the 
monasteries. Traces of Netherland influence are to be found in the works 
of Tye (as in the ‘ Miserere’). He was well acquainted with the works of his 
foreign contemporaries, and in some ways surpassed them in his compo- 
sitions. Mention may here be made of a certain John Day, a printer in 
Holborn (1549), who had over his shop door the words ‘ Arise, for it is day,’ 
which motto possibly hinted at the improved state of affairs which accom- 
panied the Reformation. He printed the compositions of the above men- 
tioned musicians, and brought out in 1553 and 1555 a book of Psalms 
and Anthems by Heath, Knight, Tallys and Sheppard. 


In the reign of Edward IV. the movement towards Protestantism, 
led by Archbishop Cranmer, became more decided, and when the English 
service book was compiled in 1550, John Merbecke adapted the old plain- 
song to the services of the Reformed Church, and so the gap between the 
music of the two rituals was bridged over. Merbecke was a Protestant 
at heart, and owed his rescue from burning as an heretic to the inter- 
vention of Bishop Gardiner. Later, when he was at liberty to declare his 
views openly, he wrote and brought out his ‘Book of Common Praier 
noted,’ which was the adaptation of the plain-chant mentioned above. 


Under the new dispensation the Chapel Royal became the model 
for all musical services. The Litany was first translated into English 
in 1554, according to the notes of the King’s Chapel. Compositions of this 
period were melodic rather than harmonic. 


Two names in the next generation of composers stand out very 
prominently, those of Tallys and his pupil, Byrd. Thomas Tallys (1510- 
1585) was a chorister of the Chapel Royal and when he subsequently be- 
came organist of the chapel he managed to retain the post until his death 
by outwardly conforming to the different forms of worship which were ob- 
served between the reign of Henry VIII. and that of Elizabeth. At heart 
both Tallys and Byrd were Roman Catholics, but they wrote music for 
both Catholic and Protestant uses, and many of the so-called Protestant 
anthems were simply adapted from motets, with the Latin words trans- 
lated into English. 

The compositions of Tallys, chiefly church music, including the 
motet ‘ Spem in alium non habui’ responses and anthems, are character- 
ized by strength and solidity, but they are somewhat cold and dry and 
show more technical skill than great depth of feeling. The motet referred 
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to above was on a very large scale, written in forty parts and divided into 
eight choirs of five voices each. 


Byrd (about 1538-1623) was organist of Lincoln Cathedral in 1563, 
and in 1569 held the post of organist of the Chapel Royal in conjunction 
with Tallys. A man of strong personality, his talents were more compre- 
hensive than those of his master, for although he was far excellence a com- 
poser of church music of the finest quality, yet in addition he was a good 
instrumental composer, and wrote a vast quantity of music for the vir- 
ginals. 

It is worthy of notice that Tallys and Byrd were the first to receive 
letters patent from the Government for printing and publishing music, for 
the period of twenty-one years. The first work published under letters 
patent was their own collection of thirty-four Latin Motets. Byrd also 
exercised his talents in one other direction—he composed madrigals ; and 
it was just at this time, when Tallys and Byrd were getting on in years, 
and the younger generation of composers was growing up, that the progress 
of music, which had been maturing during the reigns of the previous 
Tudors, approached its brilliant climax under Elizabeth’s rule. This 
particular time was remarkable, not only for its musical activity, but also 
for an event of supreme importance to the British nation, and the year 
which saw the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and England’s final emanci- 
pation from the menace of Spain, was marked as the beginning of the Eng- 
lish madrigal period. 

Before 1588 there had been a few examples of madrigal writing, 
for example, ‘In going to my lonely bed,’ which is generally attributed 
to Richard Edwards (1523-1566) of the Chapel Royal. He, at any rate, 
was author of the words, if not of the music. The publisher, John Day, 
brought out a collection of secular part-songs by Thomas Whythorne, but 
these were only isolated examples, and no definite collections were published 
before 1588. 

HeLrn M. YOuNG 


(The conclusion of the essay, dealing with the Elizabethan Madrigal Period, 
will be published in the next number. ] 


jVYotices 


“Ouich, thy tablets, Memory!” 
—MAaAtTrHEw ARNOLD. 


THE R.C.M. MAGAZINE. The Honorary Secretary wishes to say that she will be 
pleased to send a receipt to those subscribers who send a stamped and addressed 
envelope or post card with their subscriptions, In all other cases the forwarding 
of the Magazine itself represents an acknowledgment that the subscription has been 
received. 


The Honorary Secretary will be glad to purchase at cost price a few copies 
of the R.C.M. Magazine, Volume II., No. 1. Subscribers who have copies to spare 
of this number only are asked kindly to communicate with her on the subject. 


MUSIC IN POOR DISTRICTS. The Honorary Secretaries of the R.C.M. Union 
and the R.C.M. Magazine are frequently asked to suggest singers and instrumen- 
talists who would kindly volunteer to help at concerts in poor districts of London, 
They would be very grateful, therefore, if those disposed to help would send their 
names to them. 
R.C.M. UNION LOAN FUND. 

The attention of all readers of the Magazine is particularly directed to the 
printed papers sent round with the notices of the General Meeting, setting forth 
the scheme proposed for the institution of a Union Loan Fund. 


| 
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At the General Mecting the scheme will be formally proposed for approval ; 
and, in the event of its being passed by the Meeting, it will be further proposed 
that the Union General Committee be authorized to appoint a Loan Fund Com- 
mittee, with full powers to collect money to start the Fund. 


A READING ROOM FOR MEN STUDENTS. 

During the past two terms a scheme has been discussed to provide a reading 
room for the men students of the College. We are glad to state that it has now 
taken definite shape, and it is hoped that the opening of next term will see the venture 
duly started. The initial expense is necessarily heavy. Mr Claude Aveling has 
kindly consented to act as Hon, Treasurer, and donations, which will be gratefully 
acknowledged, may be sent to him at the Royal College of Music. The 
following have been collected by the devotion and energy of an _ ex- 
scholar of the College, whose name appears in the list but who prefers not to be 
mentioned more particularly. It is a pleasure to record the act, and to express the 
cordial thanks of the present students of the College for the practical friendship of 


some of its most distinguished past members. 


sad: Sens 
A, P. Alderson if ete, W. Phillips 3c Se abe) 
Basil Allehin be ©) C. B. Rootham .. te 10 6 
M. M, Barton rg pd) I. G. Shinn an AD r © 0 
I, PF. Brown an (0) W. H. Squire Sc an ere 6G) 
P, C, Buck Toto E. T. Sweeting .. ar 10 6 
Clive Carey +e oe 38 C2) Colin Taylor 1g AW te} 
W, Waddington Cooke .. Oe he ite) S. P. Waddington ray ie} 
IH. Walford Davies tT = 0 Herbert Walton 1g 14) fo) 
T. Dunhill Yeo R. Vaughan Williams ny Br Xa} 
R, A. Ebdon ig ne fel A. W. Wilson ~ = 0 
Te leieli. ro tO | 
H. G. Ley Team) 
Is. G, Mercer ee | Total 23 2 oO 


She Jerm’s Awards 
“Tt is very certain that we ought not to be, and shall not be, contented with 
any goal we have reached,’,-—EMERSON, 
The following Awards were made at the close of the Christmas 


Term, 1909 :— 
Counce. Exumirions (£50)— 


Dorothy A. Broad (Singing) ... = ae ak she mee L5 
Una M. Snowdon (Organ)... es eh aan ak sa 4S 
Rebecea T, Clarke (Composition) ... ae a ox ws, IZ 
Emmie Gregory (Piano) aes eee wee An Nes we £8 
Nora Ford (Violin)... Se “ae Son ok ies es £8 
Sidney C. Bostock (Violin)... Aa is Se 5 es Oe 


Tne Dove Prize (£13)—Harold E, Darke (Scholar). 
Lro Stern Memoriat Girt ror A VIOLONCELLIST (£5 58)—Maurice Soester. 
Lesuiz ALEXANDER Girr (£15 15s)—Ellen M. Bartlett (violoncello). 


NorFro.tk AND Norwich SCHOLARSHIP— 
James Pond, of Lakenham (violoncello), Irene Page (organ), proxtme accesstt. 
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